constituting 22.32 per cent, were by far the largest minority, followed
by 700,000 Hungarians (5 per cent.), and some 80,000 Poles (0.56 per
cent.). The Jewish minority amounted to 190,000 (1.3 per cent.),
but this figure only comprises Jews claiming Jewish nationality
. Israelites in Czechoslovakia totalled 357,000 (2.4 per cent.), but many
of them chose ** Czechoslovak " nationality.
. Then there were 550,000 Ruthenians (3.8 per cent.), in a compact
territory in the East, who had freely decided to form part of the
Czechoslovak Republic. In addition there were splinters of other
nationalities.

No less chequered was the picture as regards religion. It will
surprise many to learn that nearly three-quarters of the citizens were
Roman Catholics. Protestants of all denominations totalled only
7.6 per cent., while members of the Greek Catholic and the Orthodox
Churches numbered 5 per cent. A peculiar phenomenon was the
so-called Czechoslovak Church whose 800,000 adherents, chiefly in
Bohemia and Moravia, having seceded from the Roman Catholic
Church, formed 5.3 per cent, of the total.

This religious diversity merits consideration, since it expresses the
result of historical developments which have shaped Czechoslovakia.

The movement towards Protestantism initiated by John Hus and
his followers was effectively checked by the Battle of the White
Mountain in 1620. Henceforward the Counter-Reformation of the
Catholic Church with its customary paraphernalia, Jesuits, inquisition,
the burning of heretics, had a free hand. The country was forcibly
catholicised and, since under the Habsburgs Roman Catholicism
was the only recognised State religion, only a few thousand Protestants
adhered to their Sect, the " Union of Bohemian Brethren." A change
came only under the Emperor Joseph II, the successor of bigoted and
intolerant Maria Theresia. In 1784 his Edict of Tolerance allowed
free worship to Protestants, but no other creed. In the nineteenth
century rationalism and agnosticism took such a strong foothold
in Bohemia that even nowadays nearly six per cent, of the population
declare themselves of no confession.

This phenomenon is explained by the fact that with very few
exceptions the Catholic hierarchy had been fanatical supporters of
Habsburg rule, and therefore of German domination. The national
movement, gradually gathering strength throughout the nineteenth
century, had to establish itself against the powerful influence of the
priests.

Since the Roman Catholic Church, taking, as everywhere, the side
of the stronger and of established authority, was unpopular in Bohemia,
national feeling produced the so-called Czechoslovak Church. This
preserves the dogma and much of the ritual of Rome, but allows its
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